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| take this opportunity of sending greetings to the members 
»f the National Vocational Guidance Association, and to welcome 
nto it two newly-organized branches: the Washington (D. C.) 
locational Guidance Association and the Southern California 
‘ocational Guidance Society. 

Each new branch of the National Association means the 
b\tension of intelligent interest in Vocational Guidance, and the 
urtherance of activities which will tend to prolong the school 
ife of the children and to modify and adjust methods of educa- 
ion so that they may more fully profit by it. : 

Will you not organize in your community. if there is not 

k lready a branch, and so strengthen the National Association, 
\ making vocational guidance a vital and moving force in the edu- 
ational scheme of things? ANNE S. DAVIS, President. 


NEW BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 


Two new Vocational Guidance Associations have applied for 
membership in the National organization, the Washington Vo- 
ational Guidance Association, Washington, D. C., and the South- 
rn California Vocational Guidance Society. 

The officers of the Washington Association are Miss L. C. 
Randolph, 1240 Kerney Street, President, and Mr. J. Tandy 
brown, Cardoza Vocational School, Secretary. The officers of 
he Southern California Society are Dr. J. Harold Williams, Pres- 
dent, Miss Winifred Hausam, Vice-president, L. A. Maverick, Sec- 
etary, and K. J. Scudder, Treasurer. 

COMMITTEES FOR 1922-1923. 
PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Helen T. Woolley, Chairman, 264 Medbury Avenue, 
etroit, Michigan. 
_ Mr. John M. Brewer, Bureau Vocational Guidance, Graduate 
chool of Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. S. E. Fleming, Vocational Director, 802 Central Buildinz. 
eattle, Washington. 
Mr. J. B. Buell, American Association of Social Workers, 
¢ W est Twenty-second Street, New York City, N. Y. 

Miss Mary F. Stone, 460 S. State Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Miss Anne S. Davis, Ex-officio, 460 S. State St., Chicago, III. 
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LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


Mr. I. David Cohen, Chairman, 986 St. Johns Place, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 
Mr. I. B. Morgan, Director Continuation Schools and Vocation 
Bureau, Library Building, Kansas City, Kansas. 

Mr. Arthur F. Payne, Assistant Professor Trade and Industria! 


“Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Mr. Charles L. Jacobs, Berkeley, California. 

Mr. Richard D. Allen, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Mr. Duffy, Winchester, Virginia. 

Miss Mary Stewart, Director Junior Division, U. S. Employ. 
ment Service, Washington, D. C. 

Miss E. N. Matthews, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of! 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Anne S. Davis, Ex-officio, 460 S. State St., Chicago, I!!. 


COMMITTEE ON TRAINING FOR VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Mr. J. B. Buell, Chairman Miss Beatrice Doerschuk 
Mr. Paul T. Beisser Mr. Edward Evenden 
Mr. Samuel Board Mrs. Alice K. Pollitzer 
Miss Margaret Brown Miss Madeline Satterlee 
Dr. Ruth Swan Clark Mr. Charles Smith 

Miss Jane Culbert Miss Jeanie Minor 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHERANCE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
WORK IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 


The following set of suggestions for furtherance of psychio- 
logical work in vocational guidance was formulated by the psy: 
chologists who met at luncheon during the sessions of thie 
National Vocational Guidance Association. The report is re)ro- 
duced in full here for the benefit of those interested in the 
psychological phases of the work. 

SCOPE. Schools—Differentiate the fast from the slow. 
Differentiate courses, for diagnostic purposes and for teaching 
those of different mental levels of intelligence. 

Placement—Cooperation with economist and_ sociologist 
Keeping of detailed records. Consideration of mental! levels 11 
intelligence. Consideration of personal qualities for differ: nt 
vocations. Consideration of specific behavior for different voca- 
tions. 

Occupational Siudies—Give fewer tests and check resu! 
Get minimum intelligence levels for jobs. 

TESTS. Classification—Intelligence tests. (To protect i” 
dividuals from failure.) Special ability tests. (Still too rem. 

Standardization—Reliability should be determined in term: 
of variability. Standardization should be limited to dist. 
fields of work. Standardization should be in terms of percenti'’*. 

Technique of Giving—It is important that this be done )) 
intelligent people. 
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Interpretation of Results—Not classification, but prognosis: 
in terms of probability of success. Let individual choose, on 
basis of this psychological information. 

Psychological Study of Jobs—Psychologist’s view point, as 
distinet from that of economist, sociologist, doctor, employer, is 
that of a student of human behavior in work. Specific behavior 
in specific situations must be analyzed and measured. Information 
can be secured from firm’s records on: Salaries, Production, 
Quality, Quantity, Ages, Length of time on jobs. Information 
can be secured from superintendents on: Training, Analysis of 
movements. No reliance should be placed upon “opinions”. All 
results should be subjected to mathematical treatments. Classily 
jobs in terms of: Periods of training required. Intelligence levels 
for success. 

Suggested Problems for Future Work — To secure data on all 
phases of psychology in relation to educational and vocational 
guidance, such as: 1. What experiments are now being conducted. 
v. What data is now available. 3. What agencies are furnishing 
the data. 4. What forms are being used by these agencies in 
the report of their results. 5. What tests are recommended for 
use. 6. What standards of technique are required. 

Individual work: 1. To use tests only with a definite pur- 
pose. 2. Todefine purpose for which tests are used. 3. To study 
carefully results of tests used. 4. To note how far their results 
can be used for: (a) Purposes of elimination; (b) Classification in 
education; (¢c) Vocational Classification; (d) Diagnosis; (e) Choice 
ol training; (f) Further research. 

Recommendations to National Vocational Guidance Association 
1. That the psychologists carrying on applied work in the field 
of Vocational Guidance request the National Vocational Guidaace 
Association to express its sympathy with the American Medical 
Association in its attempts to check the practice of pseudo scienti- 
lic work in these fields. 

_ 2. That the National Vocational Guidance Association ap- 
point a committee which shall make possible a clearing house for 
the collection and dissemination of information in regard to psy- 
chological work as applied to Vocational Guidance and that this 
committee make use of the Boston Association’s offer through 
Dr. Brewer to become a center for filing information and for 
using office assistance in securing this information. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND CHILD LABOR 


"he Supreme Court of the United States has once more de- 
clared a federal child labor law unconstitutional. This time Jus- 
tice Brandeis and Justice Holmes, who dissented in the previous 
decision, concurred. The first law was based upon the power of 
Congress to regulate interstate commerce, and the second on its 
power ol taxation. The Court holds that the same considerations 
Which led to declaring the first law unconstitutional apply in this 
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LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
Mr. I. David Cohen, Chairman, 986 St. Johns Place, Brooklyn, 


Mr. I. B. Morgan, Director Continuation Schools and Vocation 
Bureau, Library Building, Kansas City, Kansas. 

Mr. Arthur F. Payne, Assistant Professor Trade and Industrial 
“Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Mr. Charles L. Jacobs, Berkeley, California. 

Mr. Richard D. Allen, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Mr. Duffy, Winchester, Virginia. 

Miss Mary Stewart, Director Junior Division, U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, Washington, D. C. 

Miss E. N. Matthews, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department o/ 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Anne S. Davis, Ex-officio, 460 S. State S*., Chicago, III. 


COMMITTEE ON TRAINING FOR VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Mr. J. B. Buell, Chairman Miss Beatrice Doerschuk 


Mr. Paul T. Beisser Mr. Edward Evenden 
Mr. Samuel Board Mrs. Alice K. Pollitzer 
Miss Margaret Brown Miss Madeline Satterlee 
Dr. Ruth Swan Clark Mr. Charles Smith 

Miss Jane Culbert Miss Jeanie Minor 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHERANCE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
WORK IN VOCATIONA.. GUIDANCE. 


The following set of suggestions for furtherance of psycho- 
logical work in vocational guidance was formulated by the psy- 
chologists who met at luncheon during the sessions of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association. The report is repro- 
duced in full here for the benefit of those interested in the 
psychological phases of the work. 

SCOPE. Schools—Differentiate the fast from the slow. 
Differentiate courses, for diagnostic purposes and for teaching 
those of different mental levels of intelligence. 

Placement—Cooperation with economist and sociologist 
Keeping of detailed records. Consideration of méntal leve!s in 
intelligence. Consideration of personal qualities for differ: 1! 
vocations. Consideration of specific behavior for different voc:- 
tions. 

Occupational Studies—Give fewer tests and check resu!!s. 
Get minimum intelligence levels for jobs. 

TESTS. Classification—Intelligence tests. (To protect in- 
' dividuals from failure.) Special ability tests. (Still too remot 

Standardization—Reliability should be determined in term: 
of variability. Standardization should be limited to distinc! 
fields of work. Standardization should be in terms of percenti'"s. 

Technique of Giving—It is important that this be done )) 
intelligent people. 
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Interpretation of Results—Not classification, but prognosis: 
in terms of probability of success. Let individual choose, on 
basis of this psychological information. 

Psychological Study of Jobs—Psychologist’s view point, as 
distinct from that of economist, sociologist, doctor, employer, is 
that of a student of human behavior in work. Specific behavior 
in specific situations must be analyzed and measured. Information 
can be secured from firm’s records on: Salaries, Production, 
Quality, Quantity, Ages, Length of time on jobs. Information 
can be secured from superintendents on: Training, Analysis of 
movements. No reliance should be placed upon “opinions”. All 
results should be subjected to mathematical treatments. Classily 
jobs in terms of: Periods of training required. Intelligence levels 
for success. 

Suggested Problems for Future Work —To secure data on all 
phases of psychology in relation to educational and vocational 
guidance, such as: 1. What experiments are now being conducted. 
v. What data is now available. 3. What agencies are furnishing 
the data. 4.:What forms are being used by these agencies in 
the report of their results. 5. What tests are recommended for 
use. 6. What standards of technique are required. 

Individual work: 1. To use tests only with a definite pur- 
pose. 2. Todefine purpose for which tests are used. 3. To study 
carefully results of tests used. 4. To note how far their results 
can be used for: (a) Purposes of elimination; (b) Classification in 
education; (¢) Vocational Classification; (d) Diagnosis; (e) Choice 
of training; (f) Further research. 

Recommendations to National Vocational Guidance Association 
|. That the psychologists carrying on applied work in the field 
of Vocational Guidance request the National Vocational Guidayce 
Association to express its sympathy with the American Medical 
Association in its attempts to check the practice of pseudo scienti- 
lic work in these ‘fields. 

_ 2. That the National Vocational Guidance Association ap- 
point a committee which shall make possible a clearing house for 
the collection and dissemination of information in regard to psy- 
chological work as applied to Vocational Guidance and that this 
committee make use of the Boston Association’s offer through 
Dr. Brewer to become a center for filing information and for 
using office assistance in securing this information. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND CHILD LABOR 


_ The Supreme Court of the United States has once more de- 
clared a federal! child labor law unconstitutional. This time Jus- 
tice Brandeis and Justice Holmes, who dissented in the previous 
vecision, concurred. The first law was based upon the power of 
Longress to regulate interstate commerce, and the second on its 
bower of taxation. The Court holds that the same considerations 
which led to declaring the first law unconstitutional apply in this 
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case also, and that, therefore, the decision in the present case 
could not run counter to the previous one. The following para- 
graphs explain the attitude of the Court: 

“The case before us can not be distinguished from that of 
Hammer v. Dagenhart, 247 U.S. 251. Congress there enacted 
a law to prohibit transportation in interstate commerce of gous 
made at a factory in which there was employment of children 
within the same ages and for the same number of hours a day 
and days in a week as are penalized by the act in this case. This 
Court held the law in that case to be void. ’ It said: 

“*In our view the necessary effect of this act is, by means of 
a prohibition against the movement in interstate commerce of 
ordinary commercial commodities, to regulate the hours of labor 
of children in factories and mines within the states, a purely state 
authority.’ 

“In the case at the bar, Congress in the name of a tax which 
on the face of the act is a penalty, seeks to do the same thing, 
and the effort must be equally futile. 

“The analogy of the Dagenhart case isclear. The congres- 
sional power over interstate commerce is, within its proper scope, 
just as complete and unlimited as the congressional power to 
tax, and the legislative motive in its exercise is just as free from 
judicial suspicion and inquiry. Yet when Congress threatened 
to stop interstate commerce in ordinary and necessary commod- 
ities, unobjectionable as subjects of transportation, and to deny 
the same to the people of a State in order to coerce them into 
compliance with Congress’ regulation of state concerns, the 
Court said this was not in fact regulation of interstate commerce, 
but rather that of state concerns and was invalid. So here the 
so-called tax isa penalty to coerce people of a State to act as 
Congress wishes them to act in respect of a matter completely 
ar business of the state government under the Federal Consti- 

ution.” 

The decision leaves us to face the fact that under the federal 
constitution as it stands, it is impossible for Congress to regu- 
late child labor. That there should be federal regulation o! 
child labor is conceded by educators, social workers, and polit: 
ical parties. Inits platform of 1920 the Republican Party placed 
the following plank: 

“The Republican Party stands for a Federal Child Labor Law 
and for its rigid enforcement. If the present law be found un- 
constitutional or ineffective, we shall seek other means to enable 
Congress to prevent the evils of child labor.”’ 

The Democratic Party, and the minor parties are also com: 
mitted to the principle of federal regulation of child labor. 

Our belief in the efficacy of federal control of child labor is 
enhanced by its workings during the short period of enforcement 
of the previous laws. The Children’s Bureau, in its investiga! ion 
of the administration of the first federal law (Bureau Publication 
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No. 78) was able to show how much conditions were improved 
during the operation of the law, and how, immediately after the 
law was declared unconstitutional, young children were again 
employed for long hours. The federal law has also assisted in 
securing improved State legislation in North Carolina, and 
would, given more time, doubtless have the same effect in other 
states. 

The only course which remains to secure so necessary and 
vital areform isan amendment to the Constitution. The question 
as to the exact form it should take is one which needs the most 
expert advice. It will doubtless bepossible to word a constitutional 
amendment which will be a far better basis for regulation of 
child labor than either of the previous laws. Thesecond one was 
particularly difficult of enforcement because of the long delay in 
levying fines, the excessive amount of the fine, and the fact that 
it was levied on net profits, which involved the entire transaction 
in the secrecy of income tax proceedings. 

No one primarily concerned with vocational guidance can be 
other than vitally interested in furthering whatever plan of cam- 
paign for federal control of child labor shall be outlined by the 
recognized leaders of the movement. 





INDUSTRIAL STUDIES AND THEIR RELATION TO 
PLACEMENT AND COUNSELING 


BY FLORENCE E. CLARK 
Vocational Guidance Department, Chicago Public Schools 


Vocational guidance and placement in Chicago have since the 
beginnings, some ten years ago, depended more or less upon in- 
vestigation in the field of industry. The investigations were 
made entirely by the Advisers in connection with their regular 
work until late last spring. At this time an Industrial Studies 
Division was created, the main job of which is the collection and 
dissemination of industrial material. Assistance is still given by 
the Vocational Advisers at the central office and in the districts 
throughout the city, but the work is now centralized and a small 
staff is assigned especially to the work of investigation. 

In the short time we have been at work, we find when we 
take stock, that all divisions of the Bureau and some persons out- 
side have been making use of the new service. To enumerate 
but some of them: The Certificating Division which issues em- 
ployment certificates to children 14-16 years of age frequently 
calls upon the Division to find out whether a particular occupa- 
tion in a certain establishment is legal under the Child Labor 
aw. The Medical Division asks the Industrial Studies Division 
‘o Investigate certain jobs to see if the working conditions are 
‘uch that it will be safe to permit a certain child with certain 
physical defects to work in them. When publicity material is to 
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be prepared, the Industrial Studies Division is called upon to fur- 
nish the economic data. The Placement Division asks for infor- 
mation about certain employers who are requesting help and for 
the names of establishments where certain lines of work exist or 
a particular type of child will fit in. 

Children, too, are asking for assistance. They are reporting 
violations of the Child Labor Law and since a Deputy Inspector 
from the State Department of Labor has been assigned to the 
Board of Education, these can be taken care of immediately. 
Children lodge other complaints, about accidents, wages which 
they cannot collect and working conditions. Thus various per- 
sons in increasing numbers and for an increasing variety of rea- 
sons are asking the Industrial Studies Division for information 
or active assistance. 

But after all this paper is limited toa particular field. What 
has been asked for in this discussion is not the Industrial Consul- 
tant or Industrial Studies Division in relation to all divisions and 
all functions of a Vocational Guidance Bureau, but the relations 
of such a division to placement and counseling alone. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE INDUSTRIAL STUDIES 
DIVISION IN CHICAGO 


Perhaps if a concrete picture is given first, showing what 
has been started in the Industrial Studies Division in these two 
relationships, a clearer understanding may be had as to our aims 
and point of view. 

In placement and counseling, the Advisers deal with two 
units: the child and a present or future job. Knowledge about 
the child comes from two experts, the educator and the psy- 
chologist. Knowledge about the job and the job in relation to 
the whole industrial structure, has come, in the past, from many 
irregular sources. It siould come, however, from just as trust- 
worthy and reliable sources as the information about the child. 

At the central office we have the beginnings of an occupa- 
tional library and a research bureau combined. The library when 
entirely assembled will contain all authoritative pamphlets and 
books, supplemented by clippings on occupations; catalogs of trade 
and technical schools; employers’ experience in corporation 
schools; works on general problems of industry, such as safety. 
sanitation, industrial disease, etc.; technical treatises on hazards 
in employment; government reports on the local field of industry. 
We plan to have this used asa reference library by our own siafl, 
the district advisers and advisers in charge of placement, by the 
advisers on the staff of the high schools, by the boys and girls 
themselves. 

The research bureau can be described at greater length. 
All persons, and this includes all members of the central office 
and district offices making visits to an employer or an inves- 
tigation of his establishment, are required to clear through the 
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Industrial Studies Division. We have what we call our key or 
index file of employers’ visits made on a*three-by-five card con- 
taining the nameand address of the employer, the date the ad- 
viser cleared, and the name of the adviser. The index file is divided 
into two sections: visits made and visits pending. Cards in each 
group are filed alphabetically, by employers. 

Every one making a visit is required to fill out an employ- 
ers’ record card, a five-by-eight card which on the face contains 
the minimum amount of information which we feel we should 
get from a visit. We have placed emphasis upon the require- 
ments of the jobs open to juniors, that is, young persons under 
21 years of age, and the lines of promotion if any, since we have 
devised the file especially for the use of those making place- 
ments. We are asking in this experimental stage, for a very 
simple analysis of the jobs open to juniors under the following 
heads: 

Kind of jobs (trade terms are used but occupations are de- 
scribed when necessary); Number of jobs; Sex desired; Minimum 
age; Minimum grade—general education; Special training; Mini- 
mum experience and kind of experience; Restriction as to race 
or color; Special requirements as to nationality, physical or 
mertal qualifications; Wages (piece or time); Occupation directly 
above into which the job feeds. 

We have left under (6) space for summarizing opportunities 
for advancement and the attitude of the management toward 
the training for top jobs. 

Following under sections 7, 8, and 9, space has been left in 
which should be recorded the number of men and women in the 
establishment, the number of boys and girls under 16, the num- 
ber 16 to 18; the slack months with the number of employes, 
and the busy months with the total number of employes; the 
beginning and ending hours of the daily schedule and total 
weekly hours. 

“Special requirements” as to physical, mental, or personality 
qualifications, we know is not very scientific. As we continue 
the research work, we are looking forward to breaking up this 
section into more specific items. One of the principal difficulties 
however, is the fact that industries for the most part have not 
done this for themselves. It must be remembered that our sched- 
ules are taken from large and small establishments and from 
whoever does the hiring. He may be a foreman whose main job 
is Supervision of production, whose incidental job, that of hiring, 
or he may be the trained employment manager with a corps of 
assistants, Whose main job is that of selecting employes and de- 
Vising ever better methods to select them. 

Another difficulty is that brought out by Mr. Kingsbury 
vesterday—the fact that psychologists are just beginning to de- 
velop their science in the measurement of qualifications needed 
lor particular jobs. 
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Realizing that many different persons were going to make 
investigations, we did not load up the schedule with requests for 
technical information on the physical surroundings. 

We did leave space, however, on the back of the card for re- 
cording especially good and bad features of the surroundings 
which those in charge of placement ought to know. We have 
requested information about the type of employe, the attitude o! 
the management toward the Bureau and Continuation Schools, 
the attitude toward organized labor, rules and regulations as to 
overtime, and possibilities of placing especially difficult children, 
the crippled, colored and paroled and so forth. 

We are filing the employers’ record card under the nine 
occupational groups of the census and subdividing the manulac- 
turing and mechanical group into the census classification o! 
industries. Onthe key or index card spoken of before, which is 
filed alphabetically, reference is made to the classification unde 
which the employers’ record card may be found. 

We feel that the employers’ record card, the handy reference 
for the Placement Division, cannot possibly contain all the facts 
which we know about certain establishments. We have devised, 
therefore, what we are calling our case record on certai” 
establishments, a term borrowed from the social worke: 
Reference to this case record file is made both on the index ke 
card and the employers’ record card. The case record contains 
information in addition to that on the employers’ record cai 
For example, one of our investigators may be making a specia! 
study of a particular line of work and she may go into greate! 
detail in analysis of jobs, the method of training in the establish- 
ment and the physical surroundings. This information would be 
written up in memorandum form under proper heads and wou!d 
constitute the beginning of the case record. On this record from 
time to time would be added the testimony of children concern 
ing their work in this establishment, their chances of promotion. 
hazardous work on which they were placed, the attitude of ce'- 
tain forewomen and foremen. On thiscase record will be adde« 
summarized information from the certificating files, such as num: 
ber of children certificated within a certain length of time, t! 
number leaving in a particular period, their reason for leaving. 
and the rates of pay. To this case record will be added the ex:- 
perience of the Factory Inspector. This source of informatio! 
has been made possible through the co-operation of the St:' 
Factory Department which has assigned a Deputy Inspector \ !) 
has specialized on Child Labor to work under the direction ‘ 
the Industrial Studies Division. A copy of her inspection (+: 
ports are on file. 

THE USE OF THE INDUSTRIAL STUDIES DIVISION IN PLACE\! 
AND COUNSELING 

This then is the service which the Industrial Studies Divis 

provides. How is it used ? When a call comes from an 
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ployer to the Placement Division asking for a certain number 
of boys and girls to fill a particular job, the Placement Division 
requests information from the Industrial Studies Division. If 
the file shows that a visit has been made, a summary of the facts 
and the experience of the Industrial Studies Division with the 
establishment are given to the placement officer. If a visit has 
not been made, the Industrial Studies Division sends out an 
investigator immediately to gather the necessary facts. 

The Placement Division has another set of problems. A child 
desires a particular kind of work; there is no suitable opening on 
file in the Placement Division. The Industrial Studies Division 
is called upon to furnish the names of establishments where that 
particular line of work has been available. Desired jobs are then 
solicited from such establishments. 

The Placement Division is also faced with the problem of 
placing particularly difficult children—difficult to place because 
of nationality, color, physical handicaps and mental handicaps. 
The special handicaps and needs of these children are presented 
to the Industrial Studies Division. The files are examined to see 
where sympathetic employers exist who have possible open- 
ings in theirshops. Jobsare then solicited from these employers. 
If no possible opening can be found in the file, the Industrial 
Studies Division undertakes to make special investigations with 
the need of the particular child in mind. 

In addition to giving concrete information about establish- 
ments or possible openings for particular children, we are plan- 
ning to assemble the results of investigations in particular fields 
in mimeographed or printed form so that advisers and the Place- 
ment Division may have a ready source of reference on their 
desks. We have been hesitant about getting material into rigid 
printed form until we were sure of our faets and of the market 
for certain kinds of workers. 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE SCOPE OF THE FIELD TO BE STUD. 
IED AND THE ANGLE FROM WHICH THE APPROACH 
IS TO BE MADE 


These are the concrete accomplishments and the immediate 
plans of the Industrial Studies Division, but they do not in a sense 
plot out the field in which we are working because of the infancy 
of the work. It may be worth while to sketch in,our hopes and 
unexecuted plans. As was stated at the beginning, a knowledge 
of the job in the economic structure is needed as well as know- 
ledge of the past accomplishments of the child and his capacity. As 
Vocational Advisers, we need general knowledge about the field 
of employment and what preparation is necessary to enter it and 
todevelopinit. As placement counselors, we need to know what 
the condition of the job market is today, where the jobs are open 
and, between two jobs, which is the better for Mary and John 
who must have work now or in the very near future. 
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Given these needs and demands, can we then state in gen- 
eral terms the scope of work of the Industrial Studies Division 
as to what fields of occupations should be studied? In serv- 
ing both groups a division should attempt to furnish informa- 
tion for all the occupational divisions listed in the census. 

It may be that some localities will want to emphasize certain 
occupations more than others. But since we in the United States 
are a migratory population moving from the farm to the city 
and again from the city to the farm, no field of occupational in- 
formation can be slighted. Only the other day a lad came into 
our office asking us to advise him about farm work. 

Granted that we should attempt to know about all occupa- 
tions, what then should we know about the occupations? As 
was stated above we want both general and specific information. 
First we want to know the general opportunities in a particular 
line of work, the ratio of the initial jobs to the job next above 
and so on up to the top. Are the jobsscaled from the bottom up 
like a pyramid or are they scaled like a wide plain on which is a 
lookout tower? We want to know the required technical 
equipment and the general qualifications for persons to develop 
and rise. 

To have this information accurate, the same industry or set 
of occupations should be studied in different communities, 
throughout the country. It will be an expensive and painstaking 
task to get this cross-section picture of industry. For this rea- 
son it would be better that a research department of the Federa! 
Government such as the Industrial Division of the Children’s 
Bureau make these studies for all of us. The local Vocationa! 
Bureau could then, through its research department, localize the 
data as to wages, hours and conditions, and keep them up to 
date. Should these studies of opportunity be developed by the 
Federal Bureau, then the local Research Departments could 
concentrate their efforts on knowing conditions in local estab- 
lishments. They could study wages, hours, special local oppor- 
tunities, the physical surroundings in particular establishments, 
such as lighting, heating, ventilation, special hazards, toilet and 
sanitary equipment, safety protection, seating; the personne! o! 
management and the relative desirability of establishments in 
the same branck’ of business; seasonal features of local industries: 
and how the local situation is affected by national and inter- 
national cycles of prosperity and depression; how much unemp)lvoy- 
ment is very likely to occur and in what occupations and 
establishments. We could approximate a complete picture of the 
industrial structure and the particular jobs in relation to that 
structure. 

Granted this suggested division of the field of work 
between the federal and local research bureaus, what of tlie 
method and view point? In the collection of data the scientific 
spirit must actuate. We must base our conclusions on facts 2! 
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all facts. We shall test the glowing pictures of individual suc- 
cess recorded in some optimistic periodicals anu also the moral 
tales of our youth which showed the inevitable rise of an earnest 
office boy to president of the company. We shall be able to mea- 
sure the truth of those ideas still current in many circles that there 
is always room at the top (that jobs are scaled like an inverted 
pyramid ) and that education pays in dollars and cents. The work 
should be undertaken in scientific spirit by persons well schooled 
in economics and methods of research. But this is notall. Such 
an expert working in a research department for the empolyer 
would be interested in the elimination of waste in production, 
marketing of the product and the profits to capital. A similar 
expert, working in a Vocational Guidance Bureau, will have his 
attention directed always to the waste of the individual, his fullest 
development and the service he may render in the social structure. 
Trained in economics, equipped with a social view point and a sci- 
entific spirit, the persons who make up an industrial studies divi- 
sion will render an increasing service to the field of counseling 
and placement. The service may not end here. Is it too much 
to hope that such bureaus when developed, through stating the 
truth about the structure of business and industry, will prevent 
ill-timed and half-baked adjustments of the educational curric- 
ulum to the immediate needs of industry merely upon the un- 
challenged claims of the employer whose main concern after all 
is profits and not human development ? 





SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF EDUCATIONAL SELECTION 
By GEORGE F. ARPS, Columbus, Ohio 


The subject of this paper is likely to betray a certain degree 
of skepticism with respect to the existing technique now employed 
in projecting the careers of youth with any degree of accuracy or 
definiteness. Until reliable scientific methods of procedure are 
available, any effort to foretell or forecast the specific environ- 
mental groove for which any single human being is by nature 
foreordained must remain a matter of conjecture; a matter highly 
lortuitous in character and fraught with dangerous, if not perni- 
clous, consequences. The most ardent advocate of vocational 
prophecy, unless entirely devoid of imagination, would hesitate 
to hazard in the present state of our knowledge, a definite pre- 
diction of fitness for any normal human being. 

Fortunately, scientists, especially the psychologists, are seri- 
ously at work on the development of tests of fitness for specific 
lines of work. General tests will not entirely answer since the 
human machine is enormously complex on the one hand, and the 
variety of occupations endless on the other. It would appear, 
therefore, that the outstanding problem of vocational guidance 
'S lo Invent a practical method whereby may be determined with 
reasonable certainty the particular pattern with which each human 
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being is stamped by native eames. bailed it would seem 
that the question of specific guidance must wait until the typ: 
of patterns have been clearly established before a single prophet ic 
judgment can be safely expressed regarding the destiny of a: 
particular boy or girl. 

I very much doubt whether we can at present take the exist 
ing crop of children and with easy conscience classify them even 
roughly into large groups on the basis of native fitness. Thco 
retically, it would seem that the variety of such human groups 
should correlate perfectly with the variety of occupational group 
found in the environment. The first safe step in guidance ha, 
not been taken if we cannot say to John, ‘‘Thou art by endow- 
ment, by native inclination and interest foreordained to labor in 
the general field of mechanic arts’; to William, ‘‘Analysis points 
unerringly that your native inclination is in the direction of th: 
learned professions."” If we stand helpless before the problem 
of rough group classification, who is there so bold as to venture 
advice for specific vocations, as carpentry, law, medicine, elec- 
trical engineering, banking, or any one of hundreds of particula: 
vocations? Ideally, to every particular job in the world 
there must correspond a type of boy possessing a native pattcrn 
which qualifies him best for this particular job. It is th 
discovery of correspondence between the mass of human be- 
ings and the mass of the world’s work to be done which 
inevitably supplies the zest and enthusiasm with which 
members of this association pursue with persistency the eterna! 
problem of maladjustment between work and worker, the everla 
ing, elusive problem of nice adjustment of human beings to thx 
endless totality of the world’s work. What an alluring ideal mus! 
float before the eyes of the imagination of those who pictur 
smoothly ordered universe, wherein each human soul finds periect 
contentment with the business in hand; wherein each individua! 
exerts his fu!l measure of energy in the product of his handiwor|k: 
wherein pride and joy in accomplishment are important by-prod 
ucts of services efficiently rendered; wherein regret and cista-' 
vanish like fog before the morning. In such a world unity 
variety dwell in harmony: waste, sloth, and the time-clock «© 
unknown entities. In this well-ordered, perfectly adjusted, smoo' 
running world the problem of production i is no longer a pro!)! 
and in its place man is confronted with the exhilarating ta-! 
consumption. In these circumstances the productof man’s frict\ 
less industry, from nails to automobiles, exceeds man’s abilil: 
consume. 

Such an ideal is visionary, perhaps a figment of the in: 
nation and does not provide for initiative, adaptability, and 
certainty. The dictum of fitting an endless variety of pe 
an equally endless variety of holes is a figure of speech : 
not fit the structure of man’s nervous system which aiem 
endless combinations of neurons at the mandate of environ 
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stimuli. Only a few neurons are connected into definite chains 
which determine fatalistically certain modes of behavior. Such 
pathways constitute instinctive organization from which there is 
no escape and are illustrative of the lock and key arrangement. 

Most of the neurons lie disconnected in the brain until or- 
dered to habitual response through environmental influences, and 
through experiences. A child in the grades, all things else equal, 
is, so far as brain structure is concerned, potentially a lawyer, a 
physician, a blacksmith, a drug clerk or any other something; but 
the price he pays neurally for becoming any one something is 
that he cannot become some other thing with an equal degree of effi- 
ciency. Is the vocational prognosticator at present able or will- 
ing to assume the moral responsibility in determining which of 
the many potentialities shall be made actual? The view that 
there is one fairly definite occupation in the offing to which the 
youth should be directed readily wins assent. This vision, this 
ideal of finding the right key out of the multiplicity of youthful 
keys and associating it to the right lock selected from the multi- 
plicity of occupational locks must be the urge which sustains 
pursuit. 

I have been reliably informed that an eminent educator some 
years ago prophesied before this association that children in the 
grades would in the future be definitely labeled as to the specific 
services divine providence had written into their architecture. 
To what extent this dream has come true in the world of estab- 
lished practice I leave to your critical judgment. That it is a 
dream and will so remain in our time and generation may be dis- 
comforting; but it should be remembered that dreams and flights 
of the imagination are the most compelling forces in all the uni- 
verse and are more real than the actual. It 1s the hot pursuit of 
the ideal which keeps alive this organization and makes each con- 
quest justify its faith. 

There have been notable conquests which lend hope for the 

ultimate realization of this dream. The pioneer work of Muen- 
lerberg is an outstanding example of what the future may bring 
‘orth. The work of many distinguished members of this asso- 
clauon—of Thurstone at Carnegie Institute of Technology, in 
the field of engineering aptitude; of Toops, from whom we may 
pect noteworthy contributions as judged by his recent book on 
“Trade Tests in Education’’—is indicative of an important meth- 
(ol approach in the development of 7 very desirable ard need- 
d vocational guidance technique. 

The work of W. M. Proctor on Psychological Tests and Guid- 
ance of High School Pupils deserves special mention and is to 
my mind representative of the best procedure. Proctor holds 
with the results of the army mental tests, that there are evidently 
marked occupational levels of intelligence. There are undoubted- 
y intelligence levels corresponding to large occupational fields, 

ich as agricultural, mechanical and industrial, business and cler- 
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ical and professional. ‘But who is there who would affirm that a 
student falling into the professional ievel of intelligence could not 
be more serviceable as a maker of fine precision instruments, in 
which case he would be classified in the mechanical and industria! 
group of occupations. Nevertheless the danger lies in the opposite 
direction; too many of the industrial level of ability seek ‘‘white 
collar jobs.” 

_ Out of 930 high school pupils only 8&8 percent expressed am- 
bitions in the direction of ‘‘overall’’ jobs. There is need here, 
obviously, of some manner of guidance, even when we make due 
allowance for the fact that high school boys and girls are a rela- 
tively selected lot. Above sixty percent of 930 indicated profes. 
sional ambition, while there are a little less than five percent in 
the professions as given by the United States Census statistics. 
If we generalize upon the Proctor results and if we assume that 
the professions can accommodate no more than five percent, then 
there are twelve times as many people headed for the professions 
as should be the case. The value of general guidance here is ob- 
vious. Moreover, these data confirm my original estimate that 
fully fen percent of the young men and women now entering the 
Ohio State University should be guided into other channels. 
Proctor rightly concludes that the concentration of choices in the 
professional occupation is out of all proportion to the opportunities 
in this line in the United States. Singularly enough Proctor esti- 
mates that there are fifty cases, of the 470 in the professional 
group, of doubtful professional ability and aptitude. This /i//) 
practically represents my /en percent estimate of University mis- 
fits. It seems clear that the high school vocational! counselor could 
safely employ psychological tests as one criterion in advising pupils 
as to which group or groups of occupations it were probably bes! 
to avoid. This sort of negative advice has positive social valu 
in the conservation of unlimited human resources by the elimi: 
nation of unbridled vicarious selection of occupations. 

There is very great need for common sense guidance in our 
American high schools—guidance of a more general sort which 
fortunately does not require an exacting and refined techni qui 
Lack of information leaves the average high school boy in dark: 
ness concerning the varied opportunities which lie open in the 
world of work into which all must enter sooner or later. Fully 
ten percent of the entering men and women of the Ohio Stat 
University are wholly unfitted by endowment to profit measu 
ably by the kind of intellectual diet afforded in the curricu!s 
and this remains painfully true after prayerful consideration !s 
directed toward a liberal amount of non-nourishing intellectua! 
pabulum which every higher institution carries on its calendar. 
It is at present almost impossible to simplify further the collec 
menu so as to make some portion of it assimilable by all who ar 
now able to gain entrance. Bookkeeping, sub- freshmen maittie- 
matics, play, leisure, are already in, with typewriting and steno 
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raphy knocking at the outer doors. In Ohio all students certifi- 
cated from any accredited high school possess the legal right to 
enter the State University unconditionally. It is true, the state © 
does not by legislative enactment require the teaching personnel 
to transmute soft pine brains into oak mentalities; nor has there 
been open criticism because putty brains fail to respond when 
treated with a reasonable amount of professionally manufactured 
yeast—not yet. There was, however, considerable disturbance 
due to the announcement of an unusually long mortality list. 

In these days of universal education, mediocrity and near- 
mediocrity are crowding and clamoring more and more into 
places intended for the intellectually elite, those of superior tal- 
ents, the gifted boy and girl upon whom society must depend for 
leadership and guidance. Amidst the whirl of inferiors, the 
“hewers of wood and drawers of water”’, the boy or girl of bril- 
liant qualities eddies about and largely educates himself while the 
instructors, with more conscience than judgment, busy them- 
selves with the elusive task of making ‘whistles out of pig tails’’. 
These hewers of wood and drawers of water through an insistent 
brand of invulnerable stupidity demand attention, and get it. 


In these circumstances a high school vocational director, a 
personnel officer, could do service of immeasurable importance in 
the work of segregation. Such a director should frankly recog- 
nize the existence of various intellectual levels, shou!d possess a 
philosophy of education of the non-emotional variety in which 
there is found no place for spineless sentimentality, pedagogical 
buffoonery or a vision of social salvation through pampered 
mediocrity. Such a philosophy would recognize that inferiors 
are intended for and necessary to the rough, but not undignified 
~ work of the world, that mediocrity is adapted to fill places of 
' secondary importance, while the gifted, those of superior excel- 
_ lence, are society’s annointed and are, by virtue of implanted tal- 

ents and by reasons of the higher social good, entitled to equal if 
| not preferred treatment. At any rate have we not reached that 
stage of educational enlightenment when special classes for boys 
and girls of exceptional promise should parallel special classes for 
hopelessly dull children? Society isat present devoting much of 
its energy in extending longevity to those congenitally unfitted 
\o survive and thus defeating nature in her attempt to eliminate 
those unable to carry successfully their own load in the world 
Does not this procedure place a premium on weakness rather 
than strength, and will not such a procedure if logically carried 
through result in society’s carrying deadhead baggage in excess 
ol what civilization’s traffic will bear? 
__ The responsibility for inordinate support of the cbviously 
interior lies of course with those of superior intellectual fiber. 
The vocational counselor could here render society splendid service 
'n protecting the boy or girl of gifted parts from the engulfing wave 
Olmediocrity. It ismy candid belief that the child below average 
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and the child of average mentality are nurtured much nearer to 
the limits of their innate capacities than is the child of real vision 
and imagination who after all must bear the burden of the world’s 
real work. Here, it seems to me, the vocational counselor could 
render society a new type of police service in selecting and pro- 
tecting the human golden nuggets from the despairing debris 
pouring into the elementary and secondary school system of fre: 
public education. 

I would not be understood and interpreted as an educationa! 
snob, with upward turning nostrils; I would, however, be under- 
stood as an apostle of the ‘‘square deal’’ in education, as advo- 
cating an equal chance for all boys and girls and as insisting that 
there shall be no discrimination against the child in whom nature 
has made a large investment of mental and physical capital. The 
vocational counselor has the golden opportunity of advancing the 
common good by permitting this capital to return a much higher 
rate of interest than is now or has ever been the case in our 
educational history. Moreover, our educational system is at- 
tempting to prepare boys and girls, natively weak, for positions 
demanding strength and vision, or vice versa. 

Democracy in education is popularly interpreted in terms o! 
political equality rather than in terms of equality in educational 
opportunity. Biological inequality has not yet assumed that 


‘degree of conviction as to become a sound departure in the solu- 


tion of our social and occupational problems The “‘born free and 
equal’”’ dictum functions as the major hypothesis and any thorough 
invasion of collective /aissez faire is likely to arouse resentment! 
by the lower occupational group, trade unionism, not in its best, 
but in its worst form. Our a prioristic contemporaries of the 
learned and naive variety still blissfully ignore the possibility 
of biological predestinarianism and cling to the fallacious belie! 
in the efficacy of the environmént to work fundamental chanze: 
in the original texture of human beings. 

When that day shall have arrived when vocational counselors 
can minutely chart an almost interminable number of abilities. 
capacities and qualities we shall have a near approach to ani occu- 
pational Utopia, the social consequences of which permit of endle-s 
speculation. If the vocational counselor can measurably contrivute 
as now seems likely, to the attainment of such an ideal, his contr- 
bution to the social good will be of inestimable value. He ma) 
prove to be the angel of salvation to the much distraught vesse! 0! 
higher education, the solution of technical, industrial and proles- 
sional inefficiency; and in general, inject much smoothness 1! ° 
democracy of appalling wastefulness, and of apparent incomp: 
tency. Above everything else he may contribute to the succes 
of the greatest collective experiment ever engaged in’ by ma". 
namely government through the mass and by the mass. 

It seems that the vocational guidance movement may ! 
efficient means of removing islands of ignorance with which hu" 
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society from the beginning has been infected, not ignorance in the 
sense of illiteracy, but ignorance of unfitness for the specific busi - 
ness in hand. 

SCHOLARSHIPS FOR BRIGHT CHILDREN IN TRADE 


AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 
By ANNA B. PRATT 
Director, The White-Williams Foundation, Philadelphia 


In a small Eastern city, the Chamber of Commerce asked the 
children of the high school to write what they as students would 
suggest as the most important undertaking for the improvement 
of the town. Sixty-eight out of one hundred twenty-five wanted 
means to help the poor child to attend high school and college. 
That more than half of these high school students felt that it was 
impossible for many to attend school without help, plainly indi- 
cates that our educational opportunities are not open to all the 
children of all the people, as we have proudly affirmed. Not long 
ago I had a talk with a business woman who had been a teacher. 
She had loved her teaching, but she was obliged to give it up for 
something that paid her better. When she was fourteen years 
old, she had left school to earn her living.- Her father was an 
invalid; her mother was the bread winner; and so she had been 
kept out of school over and over again, because she was needed 
at home. Although she had later studied at night and was by 
nature a teacher, on account of her earlier lack of education, she 
could not take a position in the schools which would pay for the 
executive ability which she had. in addition to her teaching 
abilitv. The family was still dependent upon her, and she was 
forced to go to work where her executive ability counted. I am 
sure that a counselor with an available scholarship, in this child's 
— ° need, would have saved a real educator to the public 
schools. 

When the White-Williams Foundation began its work in the 
schools of Philadelphia, its efforts were centered upon seeing if 
it were possible for the child who came for working papers to 
continue his education, both by finding the kind of school that 
he needed, and the means, if that were the difficulty, of going 
lurther in his school work. The decision as to whether or not a 
siven child should receive a scholarship rests upon many consid- 
trations, and cannot be reached by any hard and fast rules. The 
ability of the family to spend wisely their willingness to make 
sacrifices for the education of the child, the strength of the child’s 
own desire for an education, and his ability to learn must all be 
taken into account. It is, however, a significant fact that almost 
never Is a child referred to us for a scholarship who could afford 
to go on with his education without it. The home conditions of 
our present scholarship children indicate how impossible it would 
de for them to continue school without financial aid. In 32 
‘amilies, the fathers are dead; in 4, the fathers are not in the 
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home, because of desertion, insanity, etc.; in 9, the fathers ar 
old, ill, or unable to do a full day’s work; in 5, the mothers ar 
dead; in one, the father is out of work; and in the last family, 
where both parents are living, the boy is the eldest of five children 

In the first year of our scholarship work, we experimented 
with all kinds of children, using the scholarship as a part of | 
treatment, and having no plans in connection with the gift. [» 
those days, we had children and money thrust upon us by th 
American Red Cross which asked us to administer scholarship: 
for all the children who would otherwise be obliged to leave 
school, because of the enlistment of the bread winner. Thi: 
brought us a large number of average, and sometimes backwar‘ 
children for whom school seemed a better solution than industr 

In November, 1921, a study of our records was made by Mrs 
Sophia Roever Barth, a former director of the Child Conserva- 
tion Scholarship Fund of the Board of Education of St. Louis 
Her conclusion drawn from our records was that, ‘“‘No norm 
child should suffer from lack of the kind and amount of schoo!- 
ing necessary to make him a useful member of society.” 

She says further that, “Scholarship work must become ; 
fundamental in primary and secondary education. In othe 
words, it means funds, and ever more funds. The education 
society to assume this type of responsibility is perhaps that phe 
of our social development which is most important to-day; | 
in order that scholarship work may live as a part of our publ 
school system, it must become more democratic.’ 

In his 1919 report, the Commissioner General of Immizr: 
tion of the United States, says: 

“It (the Federal Government) should go even further 
cause it involves the primary duty of government to educate it 
citizenship), it should, when children of the age permitted by !a\ 
to follow employment, are compelled to forego school attendance: 
in whole or in part on account of the necessity to aid in supp«r' 
of parents, provide allowances for such support in order that 1! 
child may not be denied the benefits of the training needed. Con- 
sidered from an economic standpoint alone, it is far better 
maintain parents under the circumstances than to perpetuate u"- 
educated and untrained elements (native and foreign) in our bod) 
politic, producing the evils that follow in their train.”’ 

So for, this has not been done by the Federal Governmen 
and municipalities also rely upon private sources for their 5” 
arships. As you know, the Federal Children’s Bureau is | 
making a study of scholarships in its survey of vocationa! 
ance in the United States. This, we hope, will not only bi 
statistics about scholarships, but will also stimulate scho 
tems to provide for those who should continue their educa 

A private agency with its financial limitations, can c: 
little. This we soon discovered as the demand for scho!: 
grew more insistent, and the money was not availab\ 
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there might be some basis for the selection of our scholarship 
children, the Board of the White-Williams Foundation appointed 
a committee made up of interested citizens and teachers, in grade, 
trade, and high schools and in colleges, who studied the records 
of the children applying for scholarships. Gradually this com- 
mittee evolved the following policies for selecting the children and 
awarding the scholarships, realizing always that these are not 
RULES to be followed slavishly, but GUIDES in determining 
the treatment of the individual child. 

< 1. The Foundation desires to help especially those children 
~ who show promise in personality, mental ability, or special skill. 
” (We feel that there should be provision for EVERY child to re- 
main in school until sixteen years of age; but on account of our 
limited funds, we are obliged to select only these children. ) 

3 2. Nochild who does not wish to go to school shall be eligi- 
| + ble fora gy 

a 3. Both the desire and the aptitude of the child shall be 
- taken into consideration in giving advice in regard to his course 
__ and in awarding the scholarship. 

: 4. A-child must be fourteen years of age to be eligible for a 
' scholarship. The Foundation prefers not to receive applications 
_ of children under fourteen years of age except: (a) When the child 
__ is almost 14, and there is a practical surety that it will be neces- 
_ sary for him to stop at fourteen years, unless aid is given; and 
_ (b) when a very promising child is nearing fourteen, and not 
_ under the direct care of any other agency. 
= All scholarships are to be offered for the current year. The 
_ making of a definite plan for education and future work is encour- 
_ aged in the child, although the worker is always ready to change 
_ the plan, if circumstances develop other than those foreseen. 
_ lIfachild proved satisfactory and the need for help remains the 
' same, a scholarship will be renewed from year to year until the 
' course chosen is completed. 

__ Whenever a scholarship is granted, the child is urged to con- 
sider as amoral obligation the repayment of the scholarship at 
some future date. It is explained to him that he is not to feel 
the weight of a debt which must be repaid at any certain time, 
but that if ever circumstances allow him or his family to repay in 
full or in part the scholarship given him, he shall do it in order 
to help some OTHER boy or girl, as he himself has been helped. 


No binding policy shall be followed as to sending the child 
to one type of school or another. Each case will be considered 
individually. 

_ These policies are founded upon the principle which the com- 
mittee unanimously accepted: That ‘‘Scholarships shall be award- 
ed and administered as an educational measure.’ 

This limiting of our work to the child showing promise of 
leadership in his group does not mean that a very high intelligence 
quotient necessarily is required. It is more important to know 
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what use he sili of his brain. ih a class of enten to whom 
the Otis group tests were given, the one having the highest intel. 
ligence quotient was the poorest teacher. On the other hand, one 
of our leading scholarship children has only an ordinary intelligence 
quotient and in school it was a question whether or not she should 

continue. From the time she was a little child, she wanted to : 
ateacher. Herfather was dead; she had supported herself and her 
mother on earnings obtained by illegal work after school and on 
Saturdays. Her marks in the elementary school were good; but in 
high school, her failure brought her toour attention. The psychol- 
ogist found no reason for her failure, but the physician discovered 














a state of fatigue and poor nutrition, due to long hours of work. 


It took months for her to recover her strength; and during that 
time, her marks were often so low that it was a question whether 
giving the scholarship was justified. Her poor enunciation and 
her foreign accent gave small promise of teaching ability. Her 


_ only assets were a normal brain and agreat purpose. The scholar- 


ship counselor interested a private teacher of elocution who gave 
her lessons once a week. Little by little the child regained her 


Strength. She passed her high school examinations, and to-day 


she is in the normal school. There her voice, her appearance, and 


her standing are good: and she is showing the qualities of leader- 


ship. It is for these qualities that we look in the children, presup- 
posing interest, purpose, and normal intelligence in the applicants. 
The president of an Eastern college said tome not long ago, “In 


awarding scholarships we give preference to those who know what 
_they want to doin life. This purpose, added to intelligence, usual: 


ly means success.” 
Another handicap in carrying out these policies has been that 
as a social agency we are constantly having children referred to 
us by other social agencies. Out of the 69 children who receiv- 
ed scholarships last year, 45 came from social agencies. Generall} 
a social agency is working with those below par economically, 
physically or mentally. The worker's estimate of a child is olten 
too high, because it compares the child with other children mor 
or less below par. This has just been brought home to us by thi 
graduation of an Italian girl from one of our best business co!- 
leges. She was referred by a charity organization worker who hac 
known her since babyhood, and who spoke most enthusiastically 
of her personality, her health, and her intellectual ability. A p> 
chological examination showed an intelligence quotient a_ little be- 
low par. Her school record had borne out this diagnosis; but | 
worker felt that the use ofa foreign language at home was keepin 
her back, and wanted her.to go directly from eighth grade to a bu» 
iness college for a two-year course, with special emphasis on /:Nc- 
lish. It is now one of our policies not to allow a child to yo 
business college from the grade school; but two years ago this 
policy was:not so well defined. After many conferences with ti 
school and the charity organization worker, we accepted th girl 
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hom At first her record, especially in spelling, was poor but in a few 
itel- ~ months she reached 90 and over in the subject; and she seemed 
one ~ to be doing reasonably well. In October of this year, the business 
nice college reported that undoubtedly she would finish in December, 
ould > and that they could get her a position. When the final examination 
0b — came she failed in spelling. They allowed her more practice and 
‘her — — two further examinations before she passed. When they could find 
| on © no position for her, we took her into our own office for practice-and 
utin B — observation while we were trying to place her. We discovered that 
‘hol- che had so poor an English vocabulary and spelled so inaccurately 
ered [F that it is a question if she will ever be able to do good stenographic 
ork. HB ~ work. In rereading the record, we see now how we were influ- 
that J ~ enced by one who must have been biassed in her judgment, and 
ther — — by the marks given by a private school also biassed in its judg- 
and J ment, because it is dependent upon its students for its income, 
‘let J — ~=—s_Last June, we decided that we must draw more of our chil- 
)-a- @ dren from the schools than from social agencies. Letters were 
save HF cont to principals of the 211 Philadelphia schools, asking for the 
her _ names of children who needed ‘help. Probably because we were 
cay T® obliged to tell them that there was no immediate prospect of 
: 0 - money for many children, only fifty-five schools returned the ques- 
‘acl’ He tionnaires recommending fifty-eight children. This has, however, 
SUP’ B® brought the work to their attention, and we are now ina position 
. to select our children from a picked group throughout the city. 
Ba ' Before he can advise about the course of study, the coun- 
Wha" ® sclor must know in general the future work which the child has 
sum in mind. This presupposes a knowledge of the field of business 
and industry in his community, and where to go to get specific 
that information about the relative opportunities for employment in 
d to one occupation as opposed to another, the kind of preparation 
celv- needed for the particular work, the age at which it is best to 
rally begin the work, etc. He must himself know the schools of the 
vally, community, exactly what they offer and the quality of their 
olten work. All this he must have in addition to the best training and 
more experience in social case work, that he may meet the child with 
y the sympathetic understanding and put before him so well the advan- 
ew’ tages and the disadvantages of the various occupations which 
) had he is considering that he will see each in relation to himself! and 
cam be abie to choose wisely. 
Be When the scholarship is finally awarded, the child reports 
e be regularly to the counselor, and talks over all sorts of matters 
cs relating to his school, his home, his personal interests, or his per- 
epine Sonat difficulties. In some cases, much emphasis has had to be 


d-a0 put on health; in others, on recreation, or adjustment of family 
Eng: difficulties. Doctors, hospital clinics, recreation centers, psychol- 
age’ ogists and teachers, are all frequently consulted; and visits are 
lig: made to the home, so that the counselor becomes well acquainted 
oe with the particular child and his particular problems. 

_ In January of this year, 55 children of nine nationalities were 
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receiving ietiiilie. Twenty-one of these were Protestants 
were Jews, and 18 were Roman Catholics. Forty-six attende: 
different public and parochial high schools; 1, an elemer 
school; 1, a trade school; 2, business colleges: 2 2, normal sc! 


1, the School of Industrial Arts; 2, farm schools. In the past ok 
years, we have had 33 scholarships at the Trade School. Recent); 


a committee of the school has taken over this work, and we 
give no more scholarships there when the child whom we : 
have has finished her course. 

Through the open house which we kept once a month for thy 
scholarship children who left school for work and wanted to re. 
turn for a visit or advice, an alumni association has develop 
This has its own officers, is meeting monthly, and planning 


raise money for the scholarship fund. In December, they enter- 


tained the children now receiving scholarships, with an eveni: 


of games and songs. So far as we know, all our ex-scholarshy 
children are doing well in their work; and one girl has secured a 


scholarship at the University. 
Mrs. Barth to whose study reference has already | 


made, reached the following conclusions from reading our records 


on the value to the child, of scholarship work: 
OBJECTIVELY CONSIDERED 


1. There is no class, no race, no creed monopoly in abilit: 


2. There is no class, no race, no creed monopoly in the ! 
for scholarships and correlative social assistance. 

3. Scholarship assistance is not necessarily a problem | 
abject poverty or even of comparative poverty; it may be pure: 
ly a social problem. 

4. Giving a scholarship without the correlative social 
tigation and guidance is less than “half a loaf.” 

5. Every possible means available to throw light u; 
child’s physical, mental, moral, and emotional nature, 
environment should be used. 

6. The psychological test is fundamentally necessary 
termine the child’s educability. 

7. Trainability, and not necessarily brightness, is the 
mental test of educational opportunity. 

No normal child should suffer from lack of schoolinc: | 
should have the kind and the amount necessary to make 
useful member of:society. 

SUBJECTIVELY CONSIDERED 

1. The receipt of a scholarship engenders a feeling | 
to make good, but also to pass on that good. 

2. Scholarship assistance and the interest of the w 
the child often develop the faith of the child in hims 
thus also his latent powers of mind and character. 

3. The giving of a scholarship often means sup 
aa possible, and in that way helps to inculc 

a bits 
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NEW HEADLINES ON VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
FROM THE FIELD 
Prepared by JOHN M. BREWER 





|. Pittsburgh prepares and gives radio course in occupa- 
tions. Try-out courses include six common trades in general 
shop for 7th grade and rotation plan in 8th. Counselors attempt- 
ing to figure costs and prove that advisement pays for itself in 
human salvage. 

2. Boston Vocational Guidance Bureau prepares book 
describing high schools, every 8th grade child to receive a copy. 

3. Providence plan of advertising education proves a 
great success. Percentage of 8th grade graduates jumps from 65 
to 91. Pupils make good in high school. 


4. New England Vocational Guidance Association issues 
bulletin of addresses at Boston University conference. Provi- 
dence plan explained. Other good addresses. + 

5. Great progress in Pennsylvania State plan. Harris- 
burg teachers cooperating; serving on committees of investiga- 
tion and accomplishment. 

6. Jackson, Michigan, appoints vocational counselors for 
intermediate schools; rank as assistant principals and teach classes 
in occupations. Subject required in 8th grade. 

7. Massachusetts vocational education plan requires follow- 


up five years after school leaving. 


8. Vocational guidance being studied at Hampton Insti- 


> tute. Question of guidance values in daily chores of students. 





Selection of vocational students; questions of higher education. 


9. Veterans’ Bureau in Boston establishes try-out school. 
Approved combination for determining vocational objectives; 
try-oul courses, classes in occupations, testing, and counseling. 


10. Giles’ ‘* Vocational Civics’ issued in revised edition, 
with new chapters. 

ll. Girls’ advisers studying vocational guidance. 

_ 12. Mooseheart plan of try-outs includes elementary expe- 
riences in 5th and 6th grades aad more definite try-outs in 7th 
and 8th. Every child taught a trade no matter what his future 
occupation. 

13. New Wisconsin law requires 20 hours schooling for 14 
to 16 year old workers, and 8 hours for those 16 to 18. Assures 
effective transition to apprenticeship. 

14. Progress in the cloak and suit industry. New three- 
year agreement signed in Chicago, insuring industrial peace. 

15. Unemployment insurance succeeding in Dennison's fac- 
tory and in the woman’s cloak and suit industry in Cleveland. 
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